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which may be easily asked, but which no wise man will confi-
dently answer.

It appears to me, however, undoubtedly true, that the chances
were immensely diminished by the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam.
Great classes who were as yefc very slightly disaffected, now
passed rapidly into republicanism, and Catholic opinion, which,
had been raised to the highest point of excited hope, experienced
a complete, a sudden, and a most dangerous revulsion. The
recall of Fitzwilliam may be justly regarded as a fatal turning
point in Irish history. For at least fifteen years before it
occurred, the country, in spite of many abuses and disturbances,
luul been steadily and incontestably improving. Religious
animosities appeared to have almost died away. Material pros-
perity was advancing with an unprecedented rapidity. The
Constitution in many important respects had been ameliorated,
and the lines of religious disabilities were fast disappearing from
the statute book. The contagion of the French Revolution had
produced dangerous organisations in the North, and a vague
restlessness through the other provinces, but up to this time it
does not appear to have seriously affected the great body of
Catholics, and Burke was probably warranted when, in estimat-
ing the advantages which England possessed in her struggle
with France, he gave a prominent place to the loyalty, the
power, and the opulence of Ireland.1 With the removal of the
few remaining religious disabilities, a settlement of tithes, and
a moderate reform of Parliament, it seemed still probable that
Ireland, under the guidance of her resident gentry, might have
contributed at least as much as Scotland to the prosperity of the
Empire. But from the day when Pitt recalled Lord Fitzwilliam,
the course of her history was changed. Intense and growing
hatred of England, revived religious and class animosities, a
savage rebellion savagely repressed, a legislative union pre-
maturely and corruptly carried, mark the closing years of the
eighteenth century, and after ninety years of direct British
government, the condition of Ireland is universally recognised
as the chief scandal and the chief weakness of the Empire.
1 First Letter on a lltyU-Ulc Paaoe,